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OUT of the mounting discussion of 
things to come after the war, one 
thing appears to tower over all—the 
problem of employment, of jobs for 
all. 


It is the pivot of all blueprints, the 
crux of every design for stable peace 
and reasonable security. It is the least 
reward America could offer its re- 
turning millions of veterans, the 
minimum of recognition it could give 
the many other millions who have 
stood faithfully, loyally on the home 
front producing fabulous quantities 
of material for the fighting fronts. 


* 1 cd 


Industry is already making its post- 
war terms known. Through velvety 
or strident voices, depending on 
which business group is using the 
microphone, industry plans to “take 
organized labor down a peg or two.” 
Industry dares not openly attack col- 
lective bargaining but it is warring 
on the closed shop. 


Primarily, and there’s hardly a 
secret about it, industry seeks to 
lower wages. “Why should a free 
American worker be compelled to 
join a union to keep his job?” Do 
away with the closed shop, its argu- 
ment runs, and production will in- 
crease, labor costs will become lower 
and there’ll be more jobs. Big indus- 
try is less touchy on the pay envelope 
subject now, while the war is on, as 
four-fifths of its payroll comes out of 
government funds anyway. After the 
war, industry may use the whip of 
unemployment to bring down the 
entire wage structure of the country. 


Industry will contend that it could 
not profitably run its business unless 
corporate taxes are drastically cut. It 
will oppose expansion of social 
security legislation on the plea of 
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econoiny, and, above all, it will fight 
for a letdown of government regula- 
tion of business. Already, the din of 
“free enterprise” is filling the air, 
which in simpler terms means free- 
dom from “interference” by govern- 
ment as well as by labor. 


And last but not least, industry 
will demand the turning over of gov- 
ernment-owned plants to private in- 
terests—for little more than nothing. 
Not less than one-third of the indus- 
trial plants working at present on war 
needs in this country were built with 
government funds. 


ak ok cK 


The unions will fight against the 
open-shoppers and the scheme to 
bring down the national wage struc- 
ture. The unions know only too well 
that low wages are no guarantee for 
more jobs. Wages were pretty low 
and breadlines were long in the days 
of the Great Depression. The unions 
will oppose overnight reduction of 
corporate taxes. The government will 
still need huge sums after the war to 
meet joblessness. 
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The unions will demand expansiog 
of social security legislation, with up 
employment benefits to cover more 
weeks than heretofore—to help th 
returned soldiers over the hard timeg 
until: they get jobs. The unions will 
oppose the government turning over 
to private capital its great roster of 
factories. It is true that the American 
unions are not particularly enamored 
with the prospect of government go 
ing into business. The unions, how. 
ever, believe that the government 
should, through pressure on busines 
and through credits to new indus 
tries, help in stimulating new employ. 
ment sources. The better way, there. 
























fore, is not to turn over these plants 
outright to private capital but to 
exercise through them a degree of 
control over private industry with a 







view to reviving the industries which 
were especially hit by the 
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The solution of these problems, on 
which the future of America literally 
depends, will be linked, in a large 
measure, to the outcome of the na- 
tional elections next year. The de- 
mand for post-war economic security 
will furnish the dynamics with which 
that contest will be fought out. And 
economic security means not econo 
mic relief but jobs. America with its 
huge natural resources, its gigantic in- 
dustrial plant and financial strength, 
should prove capable, under intelli- 
gent and realistic leadership, of fur- 
nishing jobs and a livelihood to ali its 
employable citizens—if the govern 
ment only is able to resist pressures 
of selfish business interests and reck- 
ons primarily with the welfare of the 
great American masses. 






























—From editorial in “Justice,” officw 
organ, ILGWU, issue Nov 


1943. 
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Introduction: The Time to Plan 


CHE making of post-war plans there is no end 

y are pouring forth in newspapers, magazines, 

oks, and government reports. There are publi 

‘ 1 private plans; city plans, state plans, nation i 
I : i 4 

marion slan Eve he nti- slanner ire if 

ans, iflte rmawona plans. =ven the anti } idanners are at 

st * to concoct a plan to end all planning 


Nevertheless, in sponsoring yet another post-war eco- 


qmic program The Nation makes no apologies, tor 


m 
while a measure of government planning is widely a 
cented in the abstract, the debate about its objectives and 
its methods remains red hot. Thomas R. Amlie, who 
has written this supplement, insists that we can be satis- 


fed with no goal short of full employment, the total 
n of our national capacity to produce wealth 
for the enjoyment of our people. He is, of course, by 
no means a lone advocate of such a goal; nor would he 

patent on the ways: and means he proposes 


10b he ha 5 


for its attainment. The originality of the 


; She 
rather in his examination of the political im- 
7 PL] TT) "méMp . he 
tions of a plan to promote full employment and his 
i i 4 


f the forces which oppose and support it 
Mr. Amlie is especially qualified for this task since in 


~— 


to being a life-long student of economics } 
; 
ny years of prac tical experience in politics. As 
a Representative of Wisconsin in Congress for three 


terms he had abundant Opportunity to watch the busi- 


ness lobbies weaving their webs: as an organizer of pro- 
ore movements, particularly in the Middle West, he 
has discovered how much inertia must be overcome 


how many entangling bonds of tradition cut, before the 
common man learns to use his political power in his best 
interests. And now he sees the coming struggle not in 
the usual class terms but rather as a contest between big 
business and the rest of the community. Full employ- 
is a program which should appeal to workers, 
larmers, and small business men alike, for all these 
groups would be squeezed dry by a return to the depres- 


son of the early thirties or even to the economic stagna- 


; 


‘on that prevailed immediately before the war. But they 
will have to forsake their sectional fox holes and com- 


bine for a grand t rtré f “untett 
pris ife enterpr or tn will | icfeated in detat 
If the leaders of big busi ere V they \ 

ivoid a fight on this iss I ed ie right ar 
duty of th ite to take responsi y for the 1 
tenance of full employment. For if they win after 
war, if they succeed in imposing their economic ¢ 
I 

on the country the responsibility becomes theirs. ‘T 


some among them recognize. Even the Wal/ Sy 
Journal, in commenting on a report of the National R 


sources Planning Board, has warned 


In the ence of m nt | t litialive to avert 
videspread unemploymer } ectix philosoph 

will take charge ‘to make An  over.”” This new 
paper will not presume to say how the forces of pr 
nterprise should prepare to meet the difficulties of th 
post-war transition. .. . But believers in private initia 


, 3 
tive must 4ave initiative; advocates of private enterpr: 


’ , 
must 6e enterprising; lovers OL PX ) ! erty 


Seeing the extent to which business is organized on 


semi-monopoly lines with a vicw to cit umventing in 
tive outside the charmed circle and to min mizing 1 

we may be skeptical about the degree to which 
likely to observe thes precepts. But we can at least agree 
that the survival of private enterprise depends on its abil 
ity to deliver the goods. If it can drive the huge produ 


machine it controls only at half speed it will be ousted 


by competing forms of economic organization. This 1s 
true even though the average American remains a stou! 
! j 


individualist, allergic to gov ronment controls. For while 


there is no large demand for socialism in this count 


there is an overwhelming insistence on security. And 


that is meant not merely a chance to subsist on relief or 
stave off hunger on a WPA wage but a chance to remain 

idily at work and to earn enough to provide a decent 
standard of living. If this modest ideal be satisfied, t 
will be no strong urge toward a radical change in th 
economic system. But if business does not justify its faith 


by works, if after a brief post-war boom we find fa 





men tramp 


in Our econ 


A public-works budget may be used as 


keep the economic machine running at 
od many business leaders would merits and limitations have been debat 
Osis. But now that the political recent years, and we need not add at t 
swinging in their direction they arguments Mr. Amlie musters for the ne 
x tendency to insist on ‘economic works if s to be obtaine 


ra sponsibility for the re- 1ntio : 1at if our nationa 
tory circles to point maintained at anything like its possible 1 


I > ] n rhe 1 .| 
ecurily and to dis- creased SOC alized consuMpuon will Vas 


of full employment as neither possible nor scope of public works. This phrase may 


if we do have five to ten million unem- dable, but in fact it describes some hing very 


iggested, that is not too high a price to schools, parks, roads, museums, and libra: 


iy for the maintenance of “the American way of life.” amples of socialized consumption. 

Meanwhile business, we are told, is d ing its own 
planning. This is all to the good, but we have to recog- 
nize that an aggregate of industrial plans does not add 


The editors of Te Nation in sponsoring M 
program do not necessarily indorse all its d 
stance, we feel he has underestimated the t: 


up to a national plan. Every corporation can tot up the stored-up purchasing power in the immedia 
number of men it is able to employ if working at capac- period. And even allowing for limitations of 


think he has unduly neglected taxation as a 


But the moment the demand for its product falls, 
nlan becomes obsolete strument of economic control which can 


stimulate both consumption and inves! ment. ' 
also, that he accepts too easily the political o! 


international investment, which, properly hand 


nly the government can influence and control total 
nd. There are a number of methods which it can 


nloy, but Mr. Amlie has selected two for special em- 


ents to the unem 


} , — rote Wot srocnerit 
icing of a floor under the economy by do much to promote both our prosperity 
ployed of $100 a month 
} 


to certain safeguards; (b) the use of a public- 


other countries. But with his general positi 

hearty agreement. The combination of id! 
and idle men is one that this country can 
works program to absorb savings for which an outlet tolerate. The remedies are known, and we « 


unnot be provided by private investment. The first pro- that their application will not be resisted to ¢] 
at t application C ! 


I = i 
posal is a safeguard against the kind of catastrophic col- proving that the Marxists are right when th 
lapse which we suffered after 1929. Its efficacy has been that full employment and private enterpris¢ 


proved by such countries as Sweden and Britain, which patible only in time of war.—EDITORS THI 


that | 


What Demobilization Day Holds feos 


ll cause hi 
. " . . mic an 
OME day, perhaps long before we expect it, the war employed in industry and agriculture—a tota . 


>| 
will end, and the gigantic task of demobilizing our 900,000. In 1939 we had 44,200,000 workers 


war economy will begin. Millions of Americans are in industry and agriculture, with perhaps 500,01 


naturally concerned about that day. Shall we throw the work and the armed forces. ‘lhus a returi 


ditions of 1939 would provide no place for 21,. 


nerpyu into the reorganization of a peace-time 


SLIT CliCil 
did into the conversion from peace to persons, We may assume that 4,000,000 person 


we relapse into the semi-coma of the women, will want to give up their jobs whe 


Will there be jobs for all, or will there be ten over. Also we shall perhaps keep an additional 


or twelve million unem| loyed? Let us face the situation men in the armed forces for a period of time al! 


n on basic policy must be made sox is here. This would reduce the number of wor! 


would be unemployed with the coming of 


the tragedy of “too little and 
15,000,000. Optimists in the Department of L 


domestic front 
this figure to 12,000,000, and business men 


JOBS COMING FROM? , 
may be brought down to 10,000,000. tic consu 


1 


11,300,000 men War workers who can shift to non-war wor! ‘neithat the mo 


14,600,000 workers same factory or locality will have a comparatively sunpei@have been m 











5,000,000 persons now engaged in ship- 


rcraft construction, and ordnance will find it 


4 Jia aa 
¢ Seif my I ved ind rofé sik nal pe e Vv il! 
( lariy hard time in 1949 We ] d oO, ‘ 
loyed as against 3,500,000 at present, a 
iy drop to 3,000,000 in another year. Doc- 
sts will find it easier to gain a livelihood 
rs, retailers, and members of the serv 


nillion people who were formerly self-em- 


find it impossible to establish themselves 
i 


spects do ot seem fO V rry isiness men 
] ? 
( of managemet in ©O er « i 
7 , , 
cent of our top-flight business | ers b 
124 ; = = en 
ould be a general boom with full empi 
I 


her as much competition as before the war or 
I 


mount. In conversation business men admit 


{ lf pse to | 
1 | 
f ears, giving us ten million unemployed, but 
1 ; mr b] at. tt 
ler such a situation quite normal. Recognizing 
: ge ey, ee 1, 2. the 
t of r concessions may have to be made to the un- 


; than were necessary in the thirties, they say 


is a bridge we need not cross until we com«¢ 


¢ reasoning 1S danverous Fifte nm years have pro- 
axed a great change in people's attitudes. The New 
‘ i i 


rram was designed to carry us through a period 


Lal 


l 


yf “secular stagnation,” when a third of the population 
supported by varying degrees and kinds of re- 
icf. After the war from ten to twenty million well-fed 


‘tant workers may find themselves jobless. The 


Lea 


rkingman will be in a fighting mood from the 
r that he receives his pink slip. A period of living 


mployment compensation will not prepare him to 


accept the business man’s program and point of view. It 


e him, rather, to gravitate to the most advanced 


and political theories and to militant Jeader- 


THAT POST-WAR BOOM 


\f } Nn - 1¢ ‘ hed ,eCc 
\ business writers assume that when peace comes 
g pent-up demand for goods and services will 

r dint oir ’ loor f ' mit rotivity 1. 
Ciy Live uS a aegpree OF economMic activity cquai 

that of war time. These writers overlook the prob- 


that hostilities will cease in Europe a year or 

efore they do in the Pacific, and that we s 
lly reconverting fo a pea e-time economy wh 

| being fought. During thi 


riod we are likely to maintain a high degree of «¢ 


igainst Japan is still 


tivity through the production of goods for 


nsumption as well as for war. with the result 


most urgent demand for consumer goods w1l 





In this connection 


hiding currency in 
likely to hang on to 


men with families are not finding it easy to save any sub- 


; ur 
It is also a mistak 


services. As a matter of fact, 


and 1942. Persons who ni 
ower are CoNnsciou: 
the present time. Actual] 


to the fact that for the« 


previously been unable to 
It is true that 


re all available st 
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their savings with great tet ty 


rease in wage rates, working 


assume that there will be a tre- 


1 demand for consumer goods and 
& 


in 1943 than we produced in 
the same amount as in 1941 
yrmally have average put S- 
a shortage ¢ consumer 
the shortage is primarily due 
1 | 


t year 200d wares have been 


earned by some twelve or fifteen million pe yple who had 


buy anything but the barest 


are now coming to the point 


are about used up and that there 


to build up inventories. | 
re a high f ot 
IT Years [ 

les starting nous ( 

te production in many other 

tic forecasts made | es 

mm yn that when the was 
te particularly favorable 





and the United States had 


from the war in a position of world leadership. 


1 


] h favorable conditions should be expe 
this war. Hardly a weck goes by without bringing ad« 
tional tangible evidence of the impossibility of restoring 
the status quo in Europe and Asia. While we shall ex- 
pital in the post-war period, fhere will not 
> an outlet for savings as is anticipated. 
A REALISTIC VIEW 
The less optimistic writers on post-war problems pre- 
dict that unless we have a plan for maintaining full em- 
ployment, we may drop to 1939 employment levels a 
war has ended. This is rendered the 


he great increase in productivity per 


The 
man-hour that has taken place during the 
will undoubtedly be carried over into the 
eration of industry. The amount of this incr 
known, but we do know that the physical « 
dustry has increased 80 per cent since 1939 
number of persons employed has risen only 1 
A guess, based upon insufficient data, mig! 
two-thirds of this increase to the added numb 
worked per day and one-third to improved n 
production. Industrial activity will also be chec! 
estimated $50,000,000,000 worth of goods tl 
in government inventories when the war end 
which will be usable by consumers, agricultu: 


dustry. 


The Program of Big Business 
S oO 


BIG BUSINESS WAGES A “HOLY WAR” 
political democracy must be the master of 
monopoly or economic monopoly will be the 


nocracy HAROLD J. LASKI 


URING the last few years I have often been re- 
minded of certain movies, with a tropic al setting, 

in whi he incessant beating of war drums 1s 

used to convey to the victims the idea of inescapable 
doom. Wherever I turn I hear it said that free enterprise 
must be restored, that the American way of life must be 
iwed from the bureaucrats. Now that the nation ts 
forced te u to many restrictions in the effort to 
urces for total war, this cry is rapidly 

) strength. Every measure designed to keep 

unced as a move to destroy free 

the men charged with carrying out 

asures often seem more interested ia turning 

public indignation against New Deal office-holders in 


I 
Washington than in allaying the indignat:cn by ex- 
| laining the necessity of the restrictions. A st idy stream 
ginda secks to center attention on the fight to 
enterprise from government bureaucrats rather 

against our foreign encmies. One 


the fight for tree enterprise 1s 


1 ! 
This holy v vaged not only in the news columns 


an 1 editorial papers the | roadcasts and speeches of 


the servants econom monopoly operating on the 


political front, but also in the advertising pages of 
national publications. A oldier in a fox hole wonders 
whether he will return to a system of free enterprise. 
Men bailing out of airplanes with thirty-four seconds to 
79 are anxious that the free-enterprise system be pre- 


served. The idea conveyed in such advertising 1s that the 


important fight is not the one the soldier is 
but the war at home to save the system of 
prise from government interference. 

The leaders in this holy war did not spring 
taneously; they have been bought and 
public-information program of the National A 
of Manufacturers cost $36,500 in 1934, or 7. 
of its budget. By 1937 this expenditure had 
$793,043, or 55.1 per cent of the budget. Th: 
cial value of the campaign stimulated by the N 
was probably well over $36,000,000—a sum 
mere bagatelle compared with what is being sj. 
present time to influence public opinion. 

More than 50 per cent of the advertising in son 
better-known national magazines is at present in 
motor companies, airplane companies, and other 
that are completely engaged in war work and hay 
ing to sell to the public; they advertise, ap) 
merely to keep their names before the public. S 
tually all these companies pay excess-profits 
much as 90 per cent of the money paid for this 
ing would normally go into the United States 7 
if it were not used to subsidize the nation’s 
in return for a friendly attitude toward the busin 
of view. 

Of a national expenditure of $245,000,000 for 
zine advertising, perhaps $100,000,000 is for i: 
tional advertising of this kind. If none of the con 
could advertise, they would be in practically th 
position with respect to each other, but the United 
Treasury would be a hundred million dollars bet: 
The daily press, the radio, and other segments 
opinion-forming industries are similarly subsidiz: 

Money spent to keep the radio servile has produce 
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gratifying results. One of the Jarge ra 


‘ ntly informed its commentators that cartels 
= t news any more, and instructed them to 
wet 
of Standard Oil “because they give us plenty of 
his It is primarily through the instrumental 
that big business has been able to turn many 
ot 
iemers. people in small towns, and members of the 
bass i A 
forces against labor. To understand the efiec- 
f this weapon It 1s almost necessary to stay on 
1 in a small town and to acquire the rad: 
ening habit of farmers and villagers. I recall that in 
fall of 1940 I was shocked by what came over the 
4 > > La i } 
\VG@WS adDOUT SO atile IPDOTLa SUDIAC Vas 
bout some rather unimportant strikes was 
blown up out of all proportion. One evening I timed a 


big Chicago stations and 


ys broadcast by one of the bt: 
that seven out of eleven minutes of broadcasting 
is devoted to strikes. So much time was given to 


++ 


ect over a period of several weeks that w 


he n 
there was no strike news the radio announcer felt called 
interpolate, “And now we come to the stril 
there seems to be no news today.” 


The really important strikes of 1940 and 1941 were 


ces by the managers of big companies who were 


reluctant to convert to war production till after Pearl 
Harbor. Their unwillingness to convert and their efforts 
ito perpetuate “business as usual” from the vantage-point 
of high government office were certainly a hundred times 


more detrimental to the war effort than the time lost 
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ie length the 1 


tional loyalty 


He poin ed out that it arose in the Middle Ages when 


the feudal serf was first permitted to own his tools and the 
things he made with his own labor and to exchange these 
things for articles made by other serfs. Because for many 
hundreds of years men escaped from serfdom only 
through this right of ownership, they came to feel the 
fullest loyalty to the institution of private property. In 
the course of time and change, however, the right of 
private property came to mean not the right of a work- 
ingman to own tools and the things that he made with 
those tools but the right of absentee stockholders to close 
down factories and to deny to workingmen access to the 
means of production whenever the absentee owners 
thought operation unprofitable. When the United States 
talks about the constitutional 


Chamber of Commerce 


morality of private property, it is not defending the right 
to the machinery of 


production but rather the right of an owner to sabotage 


f a workingman to have access 


) lu tion 
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© Mahoney h § poit ted out, is not free enterprise 


mcra The issue in the war at home, as Senator 


versus 


vovernmentct contre | but free enterprise versus monopoly 
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Wolf! wolf!" the economic monop- 
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ndignation against the government. 
ly through the instrumentality of the government can 


employment, with its opportunities for everyone, 


ichieved. If public sentiment can be turned against 


intervention in any form, the only alter- 
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ive 16 to hand over the power to economic mon ypoly. 
Risk Capital. During the past decade we became fa- 
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derived from the political left 
Iso realizes the value of the device, and 
Development 
ng as an innocents’ club for the National Association 
1 the United States Chamber of 


own retainers have no 


Committee for Econom 


Manufacturers as 


nme! Know that their 


with serious stud >; of publi affairs, the 


n ling 


organizations have 


who ordinart! ipport thes 


1 through holars with reputatior 


to the historical concept of private property. 
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Corporation profits in 1942 amounted t 
000,000 bef ice what they were i 


} 


: 1. sec > 
previous peak year, and four times the avera 


pre-war period 1936-39. Never 


to see recommendations from 
investment can best be stimulate 
laws for risk capital. The Rum! 
than $6,000,000 in income 
was an indication of this trend. 

A Balanced Bud get. When the government sper 
three billion dollars a year from 1932 to 1941 
1, 


w 
some twenty million men, women, and chil 
financial writers stressed the danger of an unl 
budget to a point where it was literally a bogy to f 
children. The same writers today, without realiz 
ludicrous spectacle they make, frankly admit that 
is little to worry about in a 300-billion-dollar 
that we can well afford to spend a trillion, or ar 
sum, if it is necessary to. win the war. While 
of balancing the budget is badly frayed, the Ars 
Bankers’ Association is trying to have it includ 
bill of goods that is being sold to the American 

Labor Mast Bz 
main point. If we go back to a pre-war level of ¢ 


Reasonable. This is, of cour 


activity, labor must be pre pared to take far-reachin 


reductions. Labor can hold its wage gains only 


system of full production. Under such a systen 


is not now overpaid And a national income of 
000,000,000 or $200,000,000,000 can be mat 


only if labor is adequate y paid When business n 


labor must be reasonable they mean simply t! 


pect industry to be operated ata greatly reduc 


the post-war riod. But let us examine the 


a littl 


t 


the e more closely 
Let Business Stabilize Industry. Bulletin No. « 
Post-War Readjustment Series put out by the | 


ommerce comments that th 


yusINness pr pram 


States Chamber of ¢ 


or lumpy nature of decisions to invest must be ¢ 


by the action of business men themselves. There is 
statement a frank admission that an over-all policy 
be adopted. Government is not to be permitted to n 
this policy. The bulletin states that combined actio 


industry would be monopoly action and unwise, an 


therefore each company must learn to distinguts a 
tween solid and staple demand and momentary det 
Of course 
not to do the job, then it will be done by the bus 


this is utter nonsense. If the governm: 


organizations that represent monopoly capitalism 


rHE CHOSEN BATTLEGROUND 
The contention of the United States Chamber of ¢ 
A. M., and the C. E. D. that privat 
vestment is the only sound and moral outlet for sav 
slogan or a statement of principle 


the battleground upon which big 


merce, the N 
is more than a 
the definition of 


ness proposes that this whole issue shall be fought out. 
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There is general agreement among the various schools 





f economic thought that our prosperity depends upon 





to channel our savings and profits back into 





tion or investment. This is very well stated in 


‘he Chamber of Commerce's Post-War Bulletin No. 3 


Students of unemployment and business depression 
, ee 
usly agree that the essence of depression 
in the rate of real saving or investment. By 


ving and investment is meant the conversion of 
There js a 
1 


lapse in the 


into physical durable goods 


reement among economists that any 


rate of real capital formation, unless offset by increases 


in consumption, must lead to depression and unemploy- 
Another bulletin in the same series points out that “in 
the 1 s we had a shortage of employment offers b 


re was not sufficient incentive to induce empl yy: 


ef vest and expand."”’ The assumption that runs 
through all of this literature put out by business is that 
re nly one proper place for savings to go, and 


to such ventures as private business may be 


» undertake. If conditions are such that private 


busis loes not feel like going ahead, then obviously 
there is nothing for people to do but stay unemployed 
The following terse summation of the program of 


= - ] ¢ py, lat; T ° 
bu s taken from Bulletin No. 3: 
er, this capital will go to work only if there is 


r ; so + 


reason. < prospect or the security oF the investment 
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and a fair return. In short, human wants can be satisi 
1a Process VieOeiwd 


by labor and management only if sucl 
a fair wage to both worker and investor. 


After an attempt to condemn th ver-savin eor 
4 
. te nent rn . tisasl th, — 
as merely an unsuDstantiated Nypothesis, the argument 
4 


continues: 


Thus it may be that instead of oversavings occurri 
in a high-income economy and leading to depression, 


the problem is to create such a business climate that 


} 


investments and new commulments wili De forthcoming 
] r . , } +h, 
i a Sica i nis, 43 fa \ pre y i th 
, ’ 
entfai oO Of oul yf ! Ost-war problem 
, 5s at } 
the ex] e i es ol } iINK¢ emai 
i 


There we have the program of American business for 


; 


the post-war peri 1d so simply stated that anyone should 
be ble ’ } rs 1) od Employvt ont j , nail 
e able to sce What 1S Invoivec Nn pl yment de pet ; 
upon investment, and unless all conditions are entircly 
satisfactory to the , or 4 pet cent of th« people who o 

wealth in the country, no invest- 
But this 


difficulty can be avoided if the government will make all 


SO per cent of the 


ments will be made, and that will be too bad 


conditions for investment so favorable that private capi- 


tal will be ready and willing to go ahead. The terms 


that the government is expected to meet are not only 


difficult but impossible. None the less, big business 
4 ‘ 


will spare no efforts to make its own program the 


nawon § 


Flaws in the Business Program 


ASIC to big business's hope for post-war expansion 
is belief in the new frontiers opened by invention. 
Speaking at St. Louis on October 16, Wendell 
kie pointed out the many opportunities which he 
would present themselves to the ambitious man in 
st-war world of free enterprise. “Television, the 
new automobiles, the new planes, the new houses, the 
v plastics, the new farm crops—an endless list of 
new discoveries born of war research cry aloud to be 
developed,” 
HASN'T A CHANCE 


THE LITTLE FELLOW 


1 we talk about television and electronics, it is 
well not to forget the Bell Telephone Company and two 
or three other titans in this field. I recall serving on the 
House Patents 1935 when testimony 
ken on the subject of the control of sound-repro- 
cucing equipment in the film industry. A subsidiary of 
merican Telegraph and Telephone Company got 


Committee in 


into this field at an early date. A group of independents 
was also in the field. This independent group of com- 


worth about $200,000,000, owned the German 


panies 
} ’ 


selenium process for phot graphing the sound on the 
ilm itself. The inde: —_ ern re probablv | 
Nim itseif. ine in epenaent com} anies were propabDly in 
a stronger patent position than the A. T. and T. sub- 
sidiary. The equipment of both groups for making the 


r 


picture and reproducing the film in motion-picture 
theaters was excellent and of comparable quality. When 
the A. T. and T. subsidiary threatened to bring injunction 
proceedings against every theater that showed films or 
used equipment made by the rival group, the independent 


group girded for battle. But the bankers to 


whom ti 
applied for the necessary financial support said 
could not afford to back an association of companies worth 


$200,000,000 that was plunging into innumerabte patent 


and injunction suits against a $5,000,000,000 adversary. 


The in lependent companies went d 


n like a house of 


I 
cards. The mere threat of battle from a five-billion-dollar 








" 


Yet the little man 


concern rendered them /ors de combat 
is told that there is a future for him in the ficld of tele- 
vision and of electronics. Say, Mister, you ain't kiddin’, 
are you? 

I don’t know what the new automobiles are going to 
be like. I do know that before the war three big manu- 
facturers produced about 85 per cent of all the automo- 


biles 


pletely engaged in war work, and that of all the war 


made. I know that these companies are today com- 


contracts let up to the present time, General Motors has 
received $8,500,000,000 worth, or 8 per cent. I know 
that the three big companies have done a good job of 
maintaining their distributors and agencies, and I have no 
doubt that they have found a way of making the cost 
constitute a company expense and that ultimately more 
than 90 per cent of this cost will come out of the United 
States Treasury. Opportunity for ‘free enterprise’’ in the 
automobile field was negligible before the war and will 
be less than that after the war. 

Planes of the helicopter type will undoubtedly become 
pular after the war and there may be other types of 
planes, but it is hard to see what aviation can offer 
to ‘fi enterprise’ in 
have the « ipacity to turn out 125,000 planes a year, a 


the post-war period. We now 


number many times as great as can be needed in veace 


time. With tv 
all controlled by the big banks, and the understanding 


» exceptions, the plane companies are 


between them is that they will divide any post-war busi- 


ness equitably. Private capital knows that the airplane 
industry is a war industry, and 90 per cent of the vast 
expansion in this field has been financed by the govern- 
ld of housing offers a vast opportunity if we 
peg our national income at $150,000,000,000 or $200,- 
000,000,000, but if we permit it to drop back to 
$70,000,000,000 or $80,000,000,000, then we are over- 
housed—not in terms of human needs but in terms of 
afford 


largely in the imagination of promoters and enthusiasts. 


what we can The pre-fabricated house exists 


Not long ago a company employing 500 people in research 
lone spent a large sum experimenting with pre-fabrica- 
tion. Aft veral years they came to the conclusion that 


not develop anything to compete with ordi- 


nary fran struction. The head of their patent depart 
ment, wh in old friend of mine, told me that any 
body uld have the results of their research, because 


they intended to pursue the matter no farther and had 


whole thing off as a total loss 
Production of “new farm crops” has been stimulated 


by the blockade in the Pacific and by certain unusual war 


demands. When world trade is reestablished, an cfficient 
division of labor will favor a return to the production 
of standard crops. Advances in chemistry, such as the 
conversion of cellulose into protein, are not likely to 


help farming. If we ever achieve an economy of full 
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employment, I think that I shall go back to farming a, 
matter of choice, but as an occupation that offer 

for free enterprise in the post-war world it ho 







allure. 

I do not know much about the new plastics. By; 
do know where the plant expansion has taken place thy 
will dominate this whole field. The plant facilities of ti. 
Du Pont Company have been expanded to the int 
of $1,114,850,000, of which sum $53,849,000 was pro. 
vided by the Du Pont Company and the balan a 
$1,061,001,000 by the United States Treasury. In P 
ment before the George committee Senator O'Mahoney 
commenting on this situation, said: ‘It took alm 
years for a few great mining corporations and industrial 
organizations to gain control of the mineral resources of 
the country. Today its chemical resources are under even 
tighter control as we approach the plateau from whic 

















the promised land of the future is visible.” 
Somehow Mr. Willkie seems to offer us more hope 

when he remains general than when he becomes specifi 

“New discoveries’ as such offer little opportunit; 








free enterprise in a system dominated by monopoly. We 
have had important discoveries ‘‘crying aloud to lx 





developed,” lo, these many years, but they have 






been tightly covered by patents, and the owners of the 
patents have not always been interested in their dev 







ment. When they are interested, they move hea 





earth to keep others out of their preserves. I am ' 





to wager that the patents covering the really impor 





discoveries that have come out of war research, 





out of the United States Treasury, will be found 





entirely in the hands of the 100 corporations that havs 
obtained 70 per cent of all war contracts. 





In a statement transmitting his report to the Special 
Committee on Post-War Economic Policy and Planning, 







Senator O'Mahoney said: 





The investigation of the Truman committee and the 
activities of the Anti-Trust Division of the Deparir 
of Justice all tell the same story—that huge enterprise 
in strange disregard of its own ultimate interests as well 







as the interest of the system of free enterprise, has bee: 
consistently endeavoring to destroy the profit-ma! 
opportunities of its competitors. Whether it be ir 
production of aluminum or rubber or steel or oil, man} 





v2 





oe 






of the giant corporations which participate in holding 
the bulk of war contracts have done everything in t! 






power to prevent the establishment of competitive enter- 
prise that might possibly compete with them afte 






war 1S over. 






Big business does not advocate the elimination 
competitive enterprise, but in the conversion to peact 
time production and in the fight for post-war business 
will be in a singularly advantageous position to elimina 
smaller competitors. That this process is now going 
a rapid rate is indicated by the increasing number 
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of $158,000,000,000, which, after the 





isiness men coming to Washington to protest 
being combed out, and ready to grasp at any 
ive themselves. 


[VATE SPENDING CANNOT MAINTAIN A 


200-BILLION-DOLLAR ECONOMY 
sig business assumes that a reduction 
is necessary to €1 


A study 


. . ’ , 4 1 
yme statistics show this to be false. Our total 


t110n Ol corp ration taxes 


st] 
empl 


11 
tf ‘ ° ] fill wment 
Ness LO LOVIGEC Auld yment. 


revenue from all sources is $40,000,000,000 a 


assume that when we maintain 
ind continue to collect the same amount of 

in federal taxes, and that the government con 
spend this sum With a total gross 


n of $200.000.000.000 we shal! 


annually. 
have a net in- 
payment of 
taxes, would leave about $130,000,000,000 of 


income in the hands of individuals. Of this 


may assume that $110,000.000,000 would be 


r consumer goods and services, leaving a balance 


0,000,000 to be saved by individuals. 


iness Admi 
ness amin- 


+ 


chance that it 


assume further that we have a bus 


oO dete rmined to give business a 
ill federal corporation taxes. The corporations 


$16.000.000.000 in 


have set aside 


{1 themselves with addition 


500.000.000 that they for de- 


mm and other reserves. Are the corporations likely 





to spend this extra $16,000,000,000 in expanding their 


manufacturing plant when th r rried about what 
the government is going to do with the $15,000 000 
worth of government plant that it financed for war pr 
duction? If we « ach r | prod 1 
4 $2 { VW ( | | ‘ sa - 
| 

1c U that Priv f , 
in further expansio 

There would be little for the rporations to do but 
to pay the money over to th ltholders, in h 
< rc the fe ler VCINI I a 
000 through indiv es, leaving an di 
tional $9.000.000.000 he hands of individ ; to 
be spent or invested. Perhaps $5,000.000.000 might 
pent, leaving $4.000,000.( to | j ested in ad 
to the other $20,000,000,000 already saved by ind 


* : +s iiicay > i tea 
viduals. We should then have individuals with $24.- 
ned 


enumerated 


000,000,000 to invest tn the fields that have been op 
) by the war and that ‘en obligingly 
by Mr. Willkic. Will this money be invested in new 
new automobiles, 
>, OF other ne \\ fi Ids? Of course some of 1 V I] 


of it will be saved 


be, but mos 
de} ssion 

By lowering « rporation taxes we should simply be 
taking m cy aw from the government, which is a 
sure spend r, and giving it t ) Corporations ind individu 
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ore interested in getting plants out $110,000,000,000 without a minimum of $5 
constructing additional facilities. 000 a year of government deficit spending for r 
ate investment cannot main- public works. The pretense that it can do so 
ction of $200,000,000,000; a useful device in big business's campaign for | 


rross nationa production of power. 


Ve Can Have Full Production 


ph on the cover of this supplement is based manufacturing plant capacity and taking into « 
ta released by the United States Depart- tion availability of labor and other limiting fact 


of Commerce. According to that authority we rived at the conclusion that we might have prod 


ing goods and services during the last half of per cent more goods and services in 1929 than 
te of $188,000,000,000 a year, and have ally did. The national survey of potential produ 


f $155,000,000,000 after making deduc- ity made by Locb and Associates and sponsored 


iness taxes, depreciation, and special reserves. New York Housing Authority approached the 
s considered low by the research department from another angle. It sought to learn, first, whether we 
yrtant war agency, which estimates that the could provide our 130,000,000 people with ad 


ial pro luction during December of 1943 will housing, food, clothing, education, professional! care 


of $199,500,000,000 a year. recreation, and then, having set standards for these : 
may argue that these figures do not take sities, to determine their value. It concluded tha 


the fact that the dollar is worth less today duction could be raised at least to the $135,000, 
930's—which is true. If the dollar bought mark. 


, © i 93090 « y nrese to 1e 
y as in 1939, our present national income DOES PRIVATE ENTERPRISE FEAR THE MACHINE? 
ibout $135,000,000,000; nevertheless we . , , , 
A few weeks ago the national organization 
lucing goods and services at a rate 80 per - : ; 
machine-tool industry announced that the machi 
1an in 1939, and we are doing this with ten 


} 


. producing companies intended to seek a refund ot 
oreievcen Mm ion of our best workers in tne irmed forces. 


excess-profits taxes. The reasons given were that 
ATIONAL INCOME CAN BE RAISED dustry, in cooperating with the government's war 


he increased number of gram, had destroyed its market for the next ten o1 


due largely to 


but the output per man-hour was 3.9 per years; production had been at the rate of $40,0% 
put | j 


1940 than in 1935, 3 per cent greater in year during the eight or nine years following 19. 


and 4.4 per cent above 1941 in 1942. had now been stepped up to $1,320,000,000. T! 


itput per man-hour in 1943 over 1942 nouncement pointed out that if excess profits v 
| greater, although final figures are not yet funded, the companies could keep their laboratory 

- such spurt in productivity was to be ex- up to date and in this way be in a position to | 
try readjusted itself to the loss of ten or high-grade machine tools when they were called 


of its youngest and strongest workers. do so, perhaps ten or fifteen years from now. 
War Manpower Commission, we have If we are going back to the production levels 
maximum efficiency in industry, but are pre-war 1930's, no one can take exception to th 
» 20 per cent of our labor potential. tion of the machine-tool industry, but what a trave 
n production since 1939 could have been whole situation must seem to the industrially back 
well in the years immediately following peoples of the world who still dream of some day br 
sical capacity made in 1934 ing raw materials, machines, and man-power togethe 
tudies were made because Indeed, we do not need to leave the United States | 
p in production from $83,- people who view it in the same way. We have at 
$39.000,000,000 in 1933 was two states where the per capita income during th 
to manage rather than to any act of fifteen years or so has been below $200 a year. In 
nerally understood that even states most of the people work part of the year at | 
1 far short of full ing, tending, and harvesting the cotton crop; the rest 
of the time they might properly be listed as unem 
Institution study, based upon our ployed. Millions of people in the United States have 00 
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11 looks like than the Rus- 






hat a machine t 
its had twenty years ago. Industrialization of 
where they live would not only raise the per 
and the living standards of these people 


cr the strength and welfare of the whole 


NORDINATE PRODUCTIVITY OF THE MACHINI 


‘1 Veblen frequently referred to the inordinate 


fr the machine, put one wonde! Vil 


y a situation in which we could, 1n a few 


| , ? 
y many machines with which rod 
s | ’ 
hh mai uf tre of t C m nine wou d 
n-year moratorium on their production. | 
i 
th statin U well dlyctra 1 when ¢ 
ne situation was well jJiltustrated n } 
— } ’ } 
| industry sent a spokesman to the Lend- 


ncy the day after Mussolini fell, to see tf it 
job of retooling Italian industry. 

viet Russia the output of the machine and mx 
industry rose from 1,100,000,000 rubles in 
2 200,000,000 in 1928. By 1937 it had risen 
000,000 rubles. In 1930, 20 per cent of Rus- 
went into capital goods. This figure finally 
per cent, and the Webbs think that it may have 
h as 40 per cent. Here we have the explanation 
Russia in a relatively brief period was able to 
industrial plant that has enabled it to bear and 


1 } 


k the massed attack of Hitler's armics 
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OF A $200,000,000,000 GROSS INCOME 


an economy based on a national gross 


) 


00,000,000,000, such as is expected in 


ill be aided by a brief at the chart 
»5. Dist 


roughly as follows: total business taxes, federal, state, 


glance 
ribution of such a gross income would 
and local, $30,000,000,000; depreciation and depletion, 
$8,500,000,000; other business reserves, $1,000,000,- 
ul outlays charged to current expenses, 

With 


totaling $41,500,000,000, there is left a net income of 


OUU | uS; cap 


aks 
i 


$1,600,000,000. business costs and deductions 


$158,000,000,000, of which $6,000,000,000 is held back 
by corporations for social security and special reserves. 
Total federal and state personal taxes will amount to 
$22,000,000,000, leaving a net disposable income of 
$130,000,000,000. Of this sum $90,000,000,000 will 
be spent for consumer goods and services, and $40,000,- 
000,000 will be left over for savings. 

But of course we are dealing with a war situation, in 
which the quantity of consumer goods available for 


purchase is limited. When we return to peace-time 


conditions the amount spent for consumption will be 


considerably increased, but it will not absorb all the 


money that now goes into savings. It is reasonable to 


Suppose that instead of $40,000,000,000 in savings we 


shall have $20,000,000,000 or $25,000,000,000. In addi- 
tion to the money saved by individuals, there will a!so be 
wailable for new factories, machinery, and equipment— 
that is, capital formation—the sums that are set aside by 


ort 
4 A} 


rations for depreciation, depletion, and special re- 


serves, totaling about $8,500,000,000. 
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THE SAVING HABITS OF THE AMERICAN Pp 

In 1929, $20,300,000,000 was invested j; 
ductive system in the form of tools in the wid 
Over the last twenty years the average has 
$14,000,000,000, the low point of $3,100,01 
ing been reached during 1932. 

The idea that thrift is one of the greatest 
tues has sunk more deeply into the mind of the A; 
people than bankers are likely to believe. 
we saved about 612 per cent of our gross nat 
come. In 1940 we saved about $17,600,000,0 
a national income of about $75,000,000,000. As 
income goes up, the amount set aside as savings 
much faster than the national income increases 
belief of most economists that approximately « 
would be saved out of any national income 
level of $75,000,000,000. 

If from $30,000,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
must be diverted to new buildings, equipm 
machinery in order to maintain full employn 
saving habits of the American people are of gr 
to us. This is an advantage that was not poss 
Russia during the 1930's, when an authoritari 
ment decided to turn 30 to 40 per cent of that 
gross national production into capital invest: 
propensity of the American people to save mea: 
shall have sufficient sums for large-scale capital 
without having to pay high interest. And since « 
save, we must provide a place where their monc 
invested. Otherwise stagnation occurs, and 


depression of a kind that wipes out savings. 


The American Wa y 


Experience teaches that men are often so m 
erned by what they are accustomed to see and | 


that the simplest and most obvious improvements 


t 


policy of helping the common 


private enterprise was known as the 
Aid was doled out to business 
in many ways—by the protective tariff, by bounties, and 


1 


by public works (then called internal improvements). 


Today the protective tariff has ceased to be a useful de- 
‘ byt 

Che 
all »—UCS ! 


economic b! 


the other methods are still practiced. 


it present and this is admitted on 


to reinject profits and savings into the 
The 


that this can be done only if the lure 


basi 


oodstream through new investment. 


mono] olists tell us 
of individual profits stimulates new investment. They 
insist that the 
its hands off. But this is not the American Way. The 
American Way has been for the government to take the 


government must, above all things, keep 


lead and give financial encouragement to private interests 


and enterprise. Here, for example, 1s what Hamilton said: 


most ordinary occupations, are adopted with hes 
reluctance, and by slow gradations. The spon 
transition to new pursuits, in a community long 
ated to different ones, may be expected to be at 
with proportionately greater difficulty. When 
occupations ceased to yield profit adequate to t! 
sistence of employment, or when there was an a’ 
deficiency of employment in them, owing to the 
abundance of hands, changes would ensue; bu 
changes would be likely to be more tardy than 
consist with the interest either of individuals o1 
society. In many cases they would not happen while ! 
bare support would be insured by an adherence 
ancient courses, though a resort to a more pro! 


employment might be practicable. To produce t] 
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ways. Similarly, the 


he Dawes and Young plans 


nay 


‘ 


iff as the principal but not e> 


ar a side ee ee ee ee 
ment aid, nis words are equally 1 apie 
timulating investment. Experience certa 
] ‘ } ryt 
strates, as Hamilton pointed out, that new inve 
i 
, 1 . 1 
eft to purely private initiative, 1s “likely to 
rdy than micht consist with the interest either 
7 | we «ot a" 
juals or of the society,” and that “countenan 
sort from the government ire n Sary tf 
; 
nseparable from first expert 
+} bad oe) nn eee ' 
} the protective tariff was the f 
iii annie sc i at t } 
UO } rona c A if cit ; ile 
] ) rcry 
ries t ilready existed abroad, government 


neral pulse of economic ac- 


o support the g 
< I 

| : ' a at nadie tamal 
lso played an important role in the traditiona 
s n Hamilton started the country on 
rity by refinancing at par the heavil 
} 1 } > 13° Tw! , Yen 
ted debts of the Revolution. This tremendous 


in of the outstanding public debt was the equi 
1 larger scale—of the payment of the soldiers 
1936 F 


tYsx0O 


ir from being frightened at the tdea of 


public debt. Hamilton declared that a ‘‘natior 


f it is not excessive, will be to us a national 
ter date government spending for internal im- 
land grants for railroads, and free land for 
iral homesteads played the same role that the 
on of the debt played in Hamilton's time. Giving 
wealth of the public domain tn order to develop 
sperity of our citizens does not differ in any 
| respect from the modern device of government 
ing of the people’s savings in order to promote 
yple’s prosperity. 
GOVERNMENT AID FOR INDUSTRY AN 
ESTABLISHED POLICY 
vernment aid for industry has been developing with- 
r being aware of it ever since the disappearance of 
land” in 1897. But because it has developed with- 
ur knowledge, we have failed to see its full impli- 
or to pursue the policy aggressively during pe- 
of crisis. The automobile boom was made possible 
public expenditure of $19,000,000,000 for motor 
A favorable balance of trade that 
yed in the ‘20's was made possible by government 
orship of loans and credits abroad—bolstered partly 
totaling some $10,- 
When the 


00,000. Great Depression came, we 


ed our public-works expenditures and our foreign 


and after allowing the economy to sink to starva- 


Is we timidly resorted to a $3,000,000,000 
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may he aroned ¢) lalnar TEL vba 
It may be argued that labor organizations Ought to 


take th ead Decause labor fr ceives two-thirds of the net 
. : r + 1 1 
national income. But Jabor leaders have always been 


tention on straight trade- 


14 + TH 7 } ] } emtare 
union activitics. The farmers should also be interested 
| ’ , 
because they receive about 10 per cent of the national 


income, whether that income be large or small. But t! 


' } ' 


farmers have been taken in perhaps more completely by 


} 


the propaganda of big business than any other group in 


our society. Units of big business are less concerned 
about the size of the national income than any other 
group because they are usually able to show some profit, 


however bad the economic conditions: 


the managers of 
big business, with their regular salaries, need never 
WOrry. 

But small business men, shoe-string business men, are 
in a completely different situation. If the national income 
is at a very high level they can make excellent profits. 
If it is reduced by a third or a half a large proportion of 


them are certain to go to the wall. This will be particu- 


larly true in the post-war period because their big com- 
petitors will have advantages they 1 r enjoyed befor 
If the national government undertoo! full 
employment by channeling back into the fiel 1 of invest 
ment enough savings and governm lit to keep 





uld be a minimum degree 


bus ness. 7 h 
the manufacture 
would be simply guar- 
cing that the consum of America would have from 


0,000,000 to $ 000,000,000 a year to spend 


consumer g n a competitive market, with em- 
competitive. 
taken for granted that if public opinion 


program of this kind it would also insist 


that business men forgo all monopoly advantage. Enter- 


men with new ideas would always be given a 


, : , ‘ , 
te the value of what they have 


rising 


to demonstra 


offer, while the inefiicient and the unimaginative 
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would be crowded out. The situation might 
ome such a one as the proponents of frec 
dream of—namely, one in which there is a ste: 

on of imaginative and efficent men into the 
an exodus of those who no longer have any cont: 
to make. Under such an arrangement there wou 
socialization of the means of production, but th 
be socialization of the purposes of production. 

The economic monopolists, of course, would fig 
a program because it would deprive them of the « 
control now in their hands. But the small busi: 
ought to recognize that only in a system of thi 
can he exercise what he terms ‘the right 


enterprise.” 


Spending for igh Consumption 


HE United States has been a great industrial nation 


La 
for so long that when people here are confronted 
kind of production problem, they natu- 
of the plant facilities that will be re- 


with any 
rally think first 
quired. Whether it is a question of producing aluminum, 
tanks, aircraft, or ammunition, the first thing considered 
is the adequacy of the existing plant. If it is not ade- 


quate, additional facilities are built. Thus when the war 


broke out, our first job was plant construction. Today, 
pending $15,000,000,000, the government owas 
) per cent of the country's aluminum plant 92 per cent 


after s 


um plant per cent of it 
i ’ i 


si 
nt of its synthetic-rubber and 
50 per cent of its machine-tool plant, and 


its aircraft plant. 


ire now turning 


ltogether, out production facilities ; 


‘w goods at the rate of $200,000,000,000 a 
year, roughly half of them being for the war effort. 
As a country we can pl duce the goods and services that 
make a high-consumption economy possible. But as indi- 


of Americans do not 


viduals or families the majority 
sible for them to enjoy a 


We have the capa ity to fill 


with modern furniture, kitchen equipment 


have a plan 
hi th onsump! 
every home 


radios. refrigerators, but many of these things would be 


grotesquely out of | lace in the homes of “the most pooriy 
housed modern nation in the world.’’ The home ts where 
high standard « gins. That is where any kind 


planning w hy o name must start 


IN BAD SHAPE 


only about 15 per cent 
lights nost cases, if 


he insurance adjuster would 


have little difficulty in settling the loss for le 
$2,000. In a high-consumption economy 90 per 
our present farm homes would be as much out of | 
a share-cropper’s shack in an exclusive residentia 

Of 30,000,000 urban homes 2,300,000 requir 
repairs; 3,400,000 others lack private baths. Nin 
cent of our 24,000,000 single-family units ar 
less than $7,500 a piece; the average value is k 
half that sum. 

When business men dream of the post-war wos 
see a great horn of plenty showering American 
gadgets in return for their $64,000,000,000 of 
But the dream is fantastic. Automatic heat, for ex 
is one of our greatest inventions. But in half 
37,000,000 homes automatic heat would be ridicu 
inappropriate. A really modern kitchen is a wo 
behold, and so is a well-equipped laundry. But 
would the gadgets be placed in our 20,000,000 po 
houses, where there is hardly room to turn around 
house has to be designed for these conveniences if 
are to be easily and effectively utilized. If all Ame: 
families had adequate houses, it would be possi! 
conceive of a tremendous demand for comfortabl 
living-room furniture, air-conditioning equipment, | 
radios, and television receivers. But one look at our | 
ing plant should disillusion us 

A pamphlet entitled “The Role of the Housebu! 
Industry,’ published in July, 1942, by the Nationa! 


sources Planning Board, contains a housing progra 


which proposes that farmhouses be constructed 


average CO 700, and urban houses at an a‘ 


cost of $3,400. It should be obvious that a housing 


6 


gram keyed to this level means the continuance 0! 


M 





cped 
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reat: 
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¥4)).000,000-a-vyear national income. It 





our national income above the ievei oF thé 





And if that ts to be the post-war level, we 
} 
; inant oo aae . ¢ >| ve. 
1a nousing progtTam at all, Decause we are aireaa 
ised—not, of course, in terms of human né€eds Dut 


s of what we can 


afford on a $70,000,000,000 
income. That our housing plant was better than 
is shown by 


ifford during the '30’'s is 


deteriorated steadily during the whole of that 

secking a level that our income could support 
ring the 1930's rentals did not pay for the « 
value Of the shelter provided. While this fact 


it was under- 


¢ generally understood by tenants, 

by thousands of landlords, who could not ebtain 

ugh rentals to prevent the gradual but steady 

tion of their properties. 

> recognize that we are now producing goods and 

ervices at the rate of $200,000,000,000 a year, and if we 

ve that a high-consumption economy will be possi- 

hen we convert to peace-time production, let us 

think in terms of houses that would cost $10,000 

ven $12,000 to build according to present standards. 

house belongs to a high-consumption economy 

ould support and stabilize tt. A $3,400 or $3,700 

ng unit does not belong and would help to make 
onsumption economy an impossibility. 

S200 000,000,000-a-year economy 1s no longer an 

1 


It is rather a high-speed-airplane econ- 


which a high level of production has to be 


economy. 


ned to keep it from stalling. Too many of our 
ire like the mother whose son joined the air 
} j 


" 1 
+ + vols 
1 of it she asKea 


the last war. When she learne< 


promise her faithfully that he would keep close 


und and not fly fast. 


OUR CITIES NEED REPLANNING 


half of our population lives in cities of more 
,000 inhabitants. These cities are the despair of 

erson who thinks in terms of the more abundant 

Yet we must find a way to make them good places to 

in, not only for people in early manhood, but for 

ren and old people as well, That means we shall 
to replan and rebuild them. And replanning must be 

nd imaginative—on a large scale—in terms of 

miles rather than of city blocks. But before the 


ling can be undertaken, large areas must be freed 






Ml 1 the bonds of debt. Creditors’ claims can be amor- 
over a period of years. The federal government 
properly absorb a large part of them in order 
edite the whole process of reconstruction. Also, 
gh a public-works program, it might well take the 
nsibility for widening strects, laying out parks, and 
1g the other improvements that are incidental to 

reation of a neighborhood. 
in areas where the government has contributed a large 
part of the value of the site, the condition might be laid 


down that no house built should t less than S$] 00 
Th cru * 1] f _ } } , ’ + Pie 
il Cry wouid OT urse i fa | l Dis Was Tay 
} 
If Y the r n u > wa i ha r 
] ( KC an rpian \ | { 
tnose houses wer meant ¢t et a ind 1 tra [ 


adhered to in rebuilding America 


The field of rural housing « pens a unique opport 
Farm homes have never received } on ft 
architects. They deserve, however, vet rious attent 
for they must be not only places to live in but places t 
work in. Here would be a good field in which to try out 


‘ 


some of the new techniques of construction 


Laboratory work in the field of construction has never 
been done because there is no organization big enough 


to undertake it. Nor would any firm be financially justi 


since the ultimate findings would nat 


fied in doing it. 
urally belong to the wh le building industry. This lab 


} 


oratory job is one that properly belongs to the govern 


ment. It should be the first item on the housing program 


CONSTRUCTION AND PUBLIC WORKS 


To promote a vast housing program involving the r 
designing and rebuilding of our metropolitan areas, th 


government might have to spend $2,000,000,000 in 


order to encourage an investment of $15,000,000,000 
of private capit il. It must also spend large sums on pub 


lic works. The redesigning of our metropolitan are 


will necessitate new public buildings. If all our children 
are to be given the opportunity to go through high 
school, many new schoolhouses will have to be built 


remains to be done on water-power, 


Much work still 


irrigation, and rural-electrification projects. By 


—_ 


tions in this field the government can take up a gre 


deal of 


slack if unemployment develops. Plans sh 
be made well in advance so that efficient use can alway 
be made of available labor. A normal expenditure of 
$3,000,000,000 a year is contemplated 

y ’ 
security worl 


While most of the money 


spent un ler a 
program might be considered protection 


against un 


c/ r - 
0 pel 


employment, at least cent of the expenditure, in 


“A 


lood control 


cluding the labor spent on reforestation, 
and conservation, could be considered a productive na 
tional investment. 


MODERNIZATION OF OUR MANUFACTURING PLANT 


After the war it will be found that many of our larges 
manufacturing companies have utilized the last f 
years to effect the complete modernization of their man 
facturing plant and equipment 
discover that, from a competitive standpoint, they are in 
much weaker shape than they were before the war. Sin 
the public, as well as the smaller companies, 
the government could very properly make it 
its goals to help bring the manufacturing plant of th 
country as a whole to the level of the most eff 

the large plants To this end it ld grant loans for n 


pl nt construction and new cquipment at between 1 





vsk, Stalino, Zaporozhe, 
R mct11¢4 | tie 
mussian Inaustfla CITIeS 
top Hitler. Twenty years 


were non-existent. While 


iding industrial nation in the world, 
with a total population of perhaps 
bor supply is only partially 

tilized. During the next ten or 

to build industrial cities in these 

of this labor. To force the inhabitants 


strial states would only complicate 


portunity for our ablest and most 


here we have the world’s great- 

pen country where there 1s no 
"1 } } 1 7 Tr 

hile hardship has resulte 1, 


: ane mall } ! >| ] | y 
Fy rd may Dave rendered a reali service in blocking 
: é 
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a housing program at this time, for there is still a, 
to make this an ideal industrial community. Wha 
city planners not do here, with each residential 
ing $10,000 at the minimum! 

The chart that follows shows the Various 
which government investment can help to m 


msumption economy. It 1s estima 
i 
stment of $10,500,000,00% 


bDign-level 


YVCOTOIMNCNE Inve 
private investment of $20,000,006 
CAN WE AFFORD IT? 
ago we were told by the spokes 
s that a deficit of three billion a year in 
feed some twenty million people would lead 
Now these same spokesmen tell us that we 
to lose the war no matter what it costs, an 
no danger of national bankruptcy. One emi 
fessor of economics at Yale has even calculated 
can theoretically carry a debt load of four tri 
Most people will remember that when the nat: 
was very small we paid interest at about 


ae 


the rate of 1.9 per cent that we now pay. In fact 
heoretical justification for interest—paying peop! 
deterring present consumption for future enjoyment 
has viftually disappeared. During the last fifteen ye 
people have been saving more money than they could 


vest, quite apart from the payment of interest. This s 


gests that if business men strike against the governme 





HOW THE GOVERNMENT MAY DIRECT CAPITAL FORMATION 
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1 refuse to invest their capital, the government might 


them a reasonable sum for keeping their capital 


problem of debt as it affects government expen- 
was well summed up by Alvin H. Hansen and 


( Greer in an article in Harper’s last year 


re! ofa VE | 

even be red 1, ¢ 
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of the economy 

These things. the authors went on t ve 
hese things, the authors \ if on to say, Ww 


understood by Alexander Hamilton 


A Strong Floor for Our Economy 


( 
A goyernment debt szternally held is so completely 
erent from an ordinary personal or business debt that 
hould hardly be called a debt at all... . The internal 

HE Beveridge Report became a best seller shortly 
fter its publication in England. The interest of the 
English people in it is not easily understood if we 
translate the terms of the Beveridge plan into simi- 
rovisions for this country, stated in dollars and 
The sum of $8.08 a week for an unemployed man 
wife seems hardly enough to cause any excite- 
Nor does $15 a week for a family with four or 
hildren. But when we realize that the latter figure 
lose to being an average weekly wave in many 

British industries, the plan appears in different light 

i lating shill 1gs an | pounds into dollars and cents 


ot give us a fair picture of what these shillings and 
; 
will buy for living purposes. The fact of the 


} 
‘ 


illowances propo ed in the Beveridge 


n would provide the citizens of Great Britain with an 


that would buy a passable standard of living 


Ui 


e Beveridge plan did not propose drastic innova- 
n the British social-security system. Whereas the 
cial-security arrangements, public and private, 


} 
; 


£432,000,000 a year, the Beveridge plan would cos! 
£697,000,000 to begin with and would increase till it 
Although the final cost 


25 per cent above what is now provided, 
robably represents the maximum that 


my could carry. 


reached £858,000,000 in 1965. 
1 be only 


the British 


he plan has aroused such universal interest because it 

ts everyone, without regard to social status or wealth, 

| because the nature of the protection afforded 1s very 
full. It includes compensation for unemployment, dis- 
ability, and loss of livelihood, old-age pensions, allow- 

s for children, and special assistance to take care of 
kness, childbirth, and funeral expenses. Since it pro- 
ts the average man against most of the uncertainties 
t worry him, it would be a very real floor under the 
British economic system 

OUR BEVERIDGE PLAN CAN BE VERY SIMPLE 


I believe we should idopt a plan that would 


payment of $100 a month to all unemployed persons 


/ 


} . = * .ery be on . } 
While this may seem a drasti roposal, it wo 


strain our economy as severely as the Beveridge 


would strain the economy of Britain 


Such a plan ts an integral part of a gram of | 
employment. The amount may seem high tn tet f 
the national income of the 1930's, but it will not be to 
high if we maintain substantially full employment. Ther 
are two reasons for saying such a plan is an int 
gral part of a full-employment program. In the first 
place, the plan would be evidence that the promise « 
full employment was made in go xd faith. In the second 
place, public opinion would be ranged squarely behind 
the idea of putting everyone to work as soon as possible 

BANKRUPTCY OF OUR RELIEF POLICIES 

During the days of the New Deal the liberals of the 
country were put in a difficult position by circumstances 
beyond their control. They were never able to make full 
employment the main issue. Instead, they were forced 
to choose between some kind of relief for the yf 
our social blundering and no relief. The low-water mark 
in American political history was reached on January 13, 
1939, when Congress voted against appropriating th 
money to cor € fully low level th 
prevailing. The Republicans were almost solidly against 
the measure 

During the last year of the Hoover Administration t 
relief a destitute family received averaged less than $10 
a month. Under the New Deal it rose to $30 or m 
during September of 1934. Then the tide started t 
turn. People who were reasonably secure began to |! 
irked by the necessity of taking care of the insecure. B 
January of 1935 relief had dropped to $26 a month. At 
that time President Roosevelt proposed the security-w 
system averaging $42 a month which came to be t 
WPA program. For a while this policy was held to, | 
public sentiment soon began to turn against the 1 lea of 
boondoggling and made work. People came to realiz 
that the whole WPA was a travesty on the efficient 





utilization of labor. I recall discussing this matter with 
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the te } lager of the WPA program in Wisconsin in big companies refused to hire a person who had 
1‘ When | 9 | that they were not getting 30 n relief or who had had a member of his fami); 
lue f money spent. he declared with relief. Let us not make the mistake of thinking ¢! 













































. term tna vere probably not getting 10 was merely the whim of some hard-boiled | ci. 
t. In C1 is t mmunity that manager. It was the inevitable outcome of a sit It 
Was Cs} WPA, be business men hich the people who were employed came to 
\ ld rmit mployed to contribute their they were carrying the burdens of the jobless. \ f | 
labor t rd thei: nm support or countenance large- they felt that way—two-thirds of the people » 
] ld not produce enough to provide | 
t ( roads, s and other types of A large number of unemployed is of course 
| mprovements not involving of main- the living standards of the employed, since ther 
tet ld have enct ied on the field of other to be competition between the two groups, and 
\ l-interest grout number in each group will cross back and forth. | ‘Ty 
WPA progt va ly indefensible, and the depression days some union leaders would 
i re of part of the people erected a barrier between the groups if they cou! 
outs he normal operations of the economic system, done so. Most labor leaders tended to see thems« 
we shall ¢ ame unfortunat e results. The the representatives of their dues-paying mem! 
ls of 1 f will drop lower and lower; the pres had litle interest in the unemployed. This was | ' 
ra f a lat r of unemployed will have a de- larly noticeable during some of the hard fights fo: 
pressing effect « wage icture: scarcity for quate relief in Congress. 
all will become firmly established; and benefit will accrue We shall never be able to achieve abundanee J 
only to the people holding the economic and political ntrive things so that a majority can be made & : 
controls. We must base our program on the fact that the that they will promote their own interests by ¥ a tt 
interests of all can best be served by utilizing the labor for scarcity. We must develop a willingness on th i 
of every ‘f the majority to strive for the inclusion of all ¢ C 
The preacher may exhort the members of his flock to in productive labor, and we must see that the « The A 
remember that they are their brother's keeper. But it ts failure at any point does not fall on the victims of 
not a popular doctrine, and it often happens that the ployment. During the 1930's advocates of th p 
more regularly a man goes to church the more likely he program sought to convince farmers, business men on 
is to vote for a budget-balancer. employed workers that it was to the advantage of 1 
People react to the idea of providing relief for the one to give the unemployed some purchasing pow _ 
unemployed just as they react to the idea of personally this argument was never very effective. People sim / 
giving relief to any other class of people. If a natural not believe that a man who is not effectively emp 
disaster destroys the homes of half the people in a city, should be properly paid. For this reason the chic! ‘se 
other people are generous and solicitous for a few phasis should be placed not on the right of the indi 
months. But then the burden of helping their unfortunate to be efficiently employed but on the respons:bil A nu 
i bors becomes irksome. This feeling is soon ration- society to see that he is efficiently employed. If s 1 pt 
lized int ich ideas as: ‘The people who were burned demands of a man that he accept work but is not equipme 
out on the West Side always were shiftless,”’ or “If they pared to give him a job, it is only reasonable the outle 
' wd they would be taking care of themselves should be properly paid as long as he is ready and willing possess 
by this time.’ Reports from Germany indicate that the to discharge his obligation to society. id 
in| of 1 | ar feel the same way about if 
' ’ . ONLY UNEMPLOYMENT CAN CHEAT THE PEOP! 
ref ; from Hamburg and other heavily bombed cities. Pann ave to | 
Peo vith fine intry homes in England did not a rest 
relish having them filled with cockney children from A program calling for the payment of $100 a dw 
London to the unemployed ought to be accompanied by « foresee a 
rwem f e must never permit a situa- safeguards. It is only reasonable, for instance, that a tain over 
ti lop again where it is to the economic interest son should not be paid more by way of compen uly te 
’ ' of peo; » trample upon the class that i than he normally earns when employed. Cestain p I do r 
t n of social insecurit should perhaps not be considered to be among the u 0 our p 
In the 1930's there was rather general agreement that ployed. There are perhaps a million people im this ¢ papers i 
1 





public of 


iIMpaior 
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Negroes were not to have a place in our economy. This try possessing only limited capacity for work. Ther 
fact welb understood by union leaders and employ- others who are just natural malingerers, and of « 








vill be 


ment ofiicials. 1 was told in 1939 in Chicago that many large numbers of young people come into the labor 
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ld be something combinin 
id the N. Y. A., but m 

train people and give them 
work experience. There should also be a long 


rram of continuins 








International 


LAN to set 
ipital of $10,000,.000.000 to aid in the rel 


m of the stricken nations of the world and to 
te the movement of raw materials in payment for 
zoods is being discussed. This plan must be car- 

if there is not to be chaos ail over the world 

Axis countries have been defeated. Seven out 
Americans now realize that in our own self-inter- 

nnot afford to revert to an isolationist policy. 

rican people will undoubtedly back a program 
» assume responsibility in the rest « 
1, for they know that if we do not sit at t 
le when a policy for managing the world is 
policy will be against o 
in understands this instinctively, in spite of 


olationist arguments. 


XPORT PROGRAM REQUIRES FULL EMPLOYMENT 


number of sincere people, seeing that the world 
probably use $500,000,000,000 worth of capital 
in the next twenty years, regard this market as 
outlet for any surplus of capital this country might 
These people think that we shall probably 
h degree of economic activity for several years after 
var has ended, that during the emergency we shall 
to export large amounts of food and equipment to 
st of the world, and that the emergency 1 
we shall be able to export capital goods 
in international RFC that will enable us to mait 
ver an extended period of time what we euphem 
1 “‘a favorable balance of trade.” 
io not believe that such a course will be acceptable 
le. For the past year the isolationist news- 
rs in the United States have worked hard to turn 
iC Opinion against it. It is my judgment, based upon 
aigning for public office, that the American peop! 


be easily prejudiced against furnishing the rest of 
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ition adopted by the national conven- 
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in Legion last September. The resolu- 


| immigration be barred from the 
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the end of hostilities of 


, Rte ( 
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c Ol he House debate 


i oe 4 p v f rld nd t U* 
nd aspirations for this peri 1d become 
ir, conservative leaders realize tha 
n to the irrespx of 1931 and 


have 


however, to return to the con- 


vailed during the first eight years of the 


id 


that, they would like to weaken 


as large a part of the 


sible the low-income groups. 


1 by the fact that the legislators 
memorialized Congress to limit 
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ze that the rights it has won 
Id storage and still be avail- 
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chinese Exclusion Law, Represen 


on repeal of the 
Allen of Louisiana offered an amendment embod 


the Legion proposal, but it was held to be out of or 
Otherwise it might easily have been adopted, f; 


temper of this Congress is not unlike the temper 


Legion, or the temper of the American people as 


I 


in the November election. 


Responsibility 


nomic planning understood in this country, and thes 


by a few students of the subject. After that the me 
pproaching war absorbed our attention. | 
post-war world the opinion-forming industries 
find it possible to poison the minds of the people 


or tic a 


Russia in the way that they did before the war. 
After the three-power conference in Moseo 
announced, the semi-official Russian newspapers carr 

number of articles by Professor Y. E. Varga, a } 
garian refugee who is now one of the leading a 
cians Of Russia. These articles proposed that Russ 
should require Germany to furnish 10,000,000 laborer 
for a period of ten years to repair the damage caus: 
German armies in Russia, Poland, and the Ba kans. 1 
was something quite new and revolutionary to our m 
of economic thinking. When Germany sought to 


construction workers to build h 


large number of 
in France in the 1920's as the only way in wh: 
could meet its reparation payments, the offer was ref 
The significance of Professor Varga’s suggestion v 
be lost on the American people. They will see in it 
that Russia has an economic system that can previ 
creative energy of its citizens 
iddition utilize enemy man-power to advantage 
If Russia has full employment after the war whi 
agued with extensive unemployme: 
this fact will make its impact upon the minds of 
le without regard to class or occupet 
They will properly wonder whether Hitler and Hit 
; harm at Pearl Harbor when they caused our 


output to jr mp from $119,000,000,000 to $201 
000,000, or whether they did us a favor wh 


’ 


signed an armistice that caused us to drop back + 
pre-war depression levels of production. And 4 
people who manage American industry can off 


larchyer 
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hip in achieving full employment, the peop! 
sec that this group is removed from future « 
Throughout history ruling classes that failed to disch 
obvious responsibilities have been harshly dealt with 


It was indicative of the spirit of our time that Jan 
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Burnham's book “The Managerial Revolution” had suc) 


a vogue among business men a few years ago. So fa! 
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A PROGRAM FOR PROGRESSIVES 


American Labor believes that all Liberals and Progressives every- 
where have a joint stake in the following minimum program for the 
war and post-war world: 





@€ To wrest victory from the Axis @ To oppose at home any grandiose 


Powers at the earliest possible moment. __ plans for a new American imperialism. 
This is the cardinal task. All else must @ To insist upon an economy of 
be subordinated to it. abundance available to all men every- 
@ To insure the peace by permitting where as a further guarantee of perma- 
each free people to fashion the form of nent peace. This program must assure 
government and economy best suited to _—_ full employment, plus a wide range of 
its needs. social security and decent national in- 


€ To encourage the free and untram- come levels. 


meled activity of the people’s move- @ Tocontinue close and constant col- 
ments as the Allies advance upon the __laboration among the United Nations, 
European continent. after the victory is won. 


THE AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, represent- 
ing 325,000 members working and living in 32 States of the Union, firmly believes that 
the Program of the CIC Committee on Political Action, endorsed and implemented 
by more than FIVE MILLION CIO members throughout the country, offers the 
best means for achieving the above desired ends. It envisions the mobilization not 
only of the FOURTEEN MILLION members of organized labor and their families, 
but also the MILLIONS of enlightened professionals, small businessmen and work- 
ing farmers who have a joint stake in a world organized to elevate the living stand- 
ards of all men in all lands in which the possibility of an expanding economy 


remains boundless. 


The nature of the peace will be determined by the people. They have it within their 
power to fashion it after their own needs and aspirations. Organized and united, no 


force on earth can stop them short of their goal. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


15 Union Square New York City 




















this was the first book on political philosophy 
i 
ibstantial number of business men ever took 
a 


ble to read. Apparently they were eager to be 
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that they were performing an essential function 
what might, they would probably be 

as they continued in a useful capacity. 

more thorough consideration to 


? 


' ' 
nanagers they do 


sibilit 


ICS aS I 


1ot scem to get beyond following the leadership of the 
N.A 
Fortune and other samplers of public opinion 


‘ss men, big and small, entertain 


M. Various polls 


7. { TY) +1 
hamber of Commerce or the 


lat were recently incorporated in 


rt of the American Bankers’ Association 
Financial 


report the conservative 


London made the following editorial comment 


lay be alle | the Bour OI 
£4) + oa 

rs Ol > LLity OF IfS auth é 
eet anything According to the 
» American bankers, all that is needed 
post-war world is rigidly stable cur- 
from any exchange restriction. And the way 
ichieve this ideal state of affairs is by the elimination 
intervention (“‘obstacles to 
+} ‘ + f 
the termination of 
strict balancing of 


that 
one's eyes 


tracts from the report are 

inclined to rub 
is not dreaming. Is really possible 
rmed and thoughtful people should allow 


bl ities by their belief 


o blinded to rea 


il] costs ¢ 


d to learn anything from their own 


} e Togs 
mbers a little over 


ago through the widespread difficulties that 


ten years 
affected bankers in the United States, and these difh- 


culties wer brought about by pre isely those conditions 


whose restoration now advo ated by the survivors of 


the storm—who owe their survival, incidentally, to the 


ry government intervention they are now so anxious 


eport which sug- 


~§ 
realized the necessity for any 
he boom of 1929 


to prevent the recurrence of | 


ub equent § 


ump. 


problems that 


t us look again briefly at the 


will confront 
American business man has tin store 

it is: (1) Reduce taxes. (2) Labor must be 
reasonable. (3) Observe constitutional morality in de- 
(4) Th 


from interfering 


fining rights of property government should 


balance the budget and refrain with 


S (5) 


»ystem, 


Let business men stabilize the economic 


The NATIO: 


Do ovr business men who see themselves as th 
managers of the United States believe for a mit 
the program they are advocating offers any reas 
hope of providing work for 15,000,000,000 
will be unemployed if 1939 levels of production pr 
Do they believe that 
ligations as a ruling class well enough to be permit 


they will have discharged ¢ 


to continue in the positions they now hold? If tl ey 
they ought to ask themselves seriously why it ; 
English financial editors, upon reading their pr 
for the future, 
thing cannot be. Is it, indeed, possible that Am 


Adi 


“simply rub their eyes’ and say 


business men have learned nothing since 1929? 
Out of this war will come the rapid industrial 
of congested India and China. It is arrant lack of rea 

for us to imagine that in the kind of world 
emerging, the Western Hemisphere, with a tenth of 
world’s population, can keep control of two or 
times its share of the world’s wealth without effx 
utilizing it. Only 55 per cent of the 170,000,000 peo; 
in North America can normally be said to be effic: 
employed within the prevailing economy. Between 
Rio Grande and Panama are 25,000,000 people, ‘ 
ent of whom live in a pre-capitalist environm 
which they can cke out only the barest kind of sui 
ence living. In the United States during the °30’s 11 
000 persons, on the average, were unemployed, not « 
ing the half of our 6,500,000 farmers who produ 
than 10 per cent of the food that reaches the mark 
place. Most of our colored people were excluded f1 
participation in the economy. The situation in Car 
was little different from that in the United States. 

History tells us that those peoples have always 
vailed that could support the largest population o1 
given area. But the greater efficiency that the peopl: 
one country seem to display in comparison with 1 
neighbors may turn out to be short-lived, for hist 
change is being rapidly accelerated by the “locomotive 
war.” 

A careful examination of our position in the posi 
world should show people with a sense of responsi! 
that we must not attempt to return to the old order 
things. Apart from considerations of national int 
our business and professional leaders ought to se 


our economic forms have moved completely away ! 
our social forms, and that a fundamental and re\ 


tionary change is inevitable. People are going to demai 


, 


that they be given a chance to function. The impera 
of this period may be summed up in the term ‘ful! 
ployment.’ 
MARX OR KEYNES? 
Russia's experience during the past fifteen year 
gests that communism its one possible answer to the | 
lem of how to attain full employment. The exper: 


of this country and of England has shown that full 
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nay be achieved for the purpose of prosecuting 


critics contend that with private ownership of 


is of production it is not 
nomy for the purposes of peace. In reply, a 


possible to operate a 


growing number of economists would say 


neider 
consiaera- 


ntention is based upon theoretical 


no longer conform to reality. What the state 


time of war is not to socialize the means of pro- 


expedient 


it to socialize the purposes of production to the 
vinning the war. It accomplishes this by the 
of becoming a coordinator of economic 
rather than just an umpire. In time of peace, 
nomists point out, the purpose of production 
be to give all citizens the high living standards 
productive capacity makes possible. The state's 


bility as coordinator of economic activities would 


be to prov ide opportunities for the investment of 


and to make certain that those savings were chan- 


to investments, While followers of J. M. Keynes 


isagree about the procedure to be followed, they 


nerally admit that this was the end to be sought 


broad way of achieving that end. 


sponsible people, who feel it is obligatory to 
full employment in peace as well as in war, 
two valid programs—the Communist program 


program of J. M. Keynes. The Communist pro- 


listasteful to people now in a position of leader- 


1 


at it looks forward to their removal and their 


S ipercession by rep s C riat. W e 
this course has been eminently justified S. t Russia, 
th Success acn ved ¢ 4 | { § 
I need to De paid 1n 1Cri¢ \ } 7 ( s of 
mocracy. 
The French Revolution resulted from th refusal of 
the representatives of a f idal order 
economic reality of a rapidly growing middle class. But 
after the revolution had been fought in France, it was 
unnecessary to fight it out in every other country. The 


world was not big enough for the ideas of feudalism and 
laissez faire capitalism to exist together. The Russian 


Revolution overturned the old absolutist order in Russia 
and socialized both the means and the purposes of pri 
duction, thus permitting the participation of all citizens 


in the economy. In this shrinking world there is not go- 


ing to be room for a system that provides full employ- 


ment and full participation of its citizens in the organic 
processes of the economy alongside a system that is 


stabilized with two-thirds of the people inside the econ- 
omy and one-third outside, while big business wields 
the real power. 

During the last twenty-five years we have learned that 
it may be possible to by-pass the question of socializing 
the means of production by socializing the purp 
of production. Thus we may eventually achieve, 
words of Professor Keynes, the ‘‘euthanasia of the rentier 


class.” The many excellent and 
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euthanasia’ 


> , 
Neynes for achieving Unis 


nce are value | sO highly by 


m num of social disturb 
ta rai l-minded British that they have rewarded the 
pro r with a ron 

While a majority of American economists are in 
¢ ntial agreement with the views of Lord Keynes, few 
of them would dare confess this lest they be permitted to 


toil no longer in their respective vineyards. The diehard 


CONSCrvaluisMm OF our OWNING-Tullng Ciass perpicxes British 
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business men, who have the realism to see t 
employment’ will be the imperative of the fut 
that if it cannot be achieved under present lea 
then other leadership must be provided. The member 
the Union League Club, if they possess the in 

that a ruling class must have for survival, will 
picture of Lord Keynes in the place of honor. Oth 
the picture of Marx will be hung there, but they wi 


be on hand to see it. 


Af rogtam for Political Action 


S I watch the | g nts that are forming 
| r } ; f ] ra) t tho 
ror the pe war period, | have the feeling that the 
situation 18s not very fercnt from What it was 
\ | entered th poitical aret 1 some twCive years ago. 
i lat ( | y re l if nat nal 
i | 
id dropped from $83,01 ( ) to less than 
as a oe th man-made failure rather than 
hla UNnoul I oh man-made fauure ratner la 
} seral 17 %6< 
1rougn ict of God. Lhere lS alSO a nera!l realiza 
? - ‘ » =] .¢ 
had operated far from capacity in 1929 and 
that r the right manageme income might as easily 
? | 
ive gon | i QOO,000 as Gown Dy that amount. 
’ 1 1 
P express ngs by \ against Mr. 
i 4 
Hoover, who had | ne personally unpopular. When 
i i 


Roosevelt assumed office, he had fairly « ymplete support 


for any st that he might have chosen to take. There 


mNnsore d. with the 


| 
was tl im U rovram tnat he 
i i 


1 of the Tennessee Valley Authority ind support 
labor's right to organize for collective bargaining, 
that might not have been sponsored by an intelligent 
nservative. 
Writing of this period in Harper's for October, 1939, 
under the heading “Roosevelt, the Rich Man's Alibi,” 


Elmer Davis said: 


I venture to rest that there is one class in Ameri 
an so vy (besides federal office-holders) which owes 
him not only affirmative but enthusiastic support ; which 
ought to back him not merely for a third term but for 
life tenur This is big business. To the leaders of in 
dustry, commerce, and finance Mr. Roosevelt has been 
such a godsend as they could not have dared to hope 
for in the dark days of 1932 

They {big business} ought to be the most zealous 
hird-termers in the country. So long as Roosevelt is in 
the White House they are S|} ared the | unful effort of 
trying to think; spared, tt may be, the still more painful 
onf ion ft t even il they tried to think no thoughts 
would « 


THE REAL ISSUE IN 1932-4 


At the time I felt very keenly that the real issue was 


betw 1) irresponsible reaction and realistic con- 


servatism. I had the hope, with many others, th 
be possible to show that the real issue was be 
tabilization of the economic system at a low | 
the New Deal was doing, and a program of 


oO eratic Nn 


pe and full employment. In 1933 I join 
others in calling a conference of liberals in Chi 

of this conference came the Farmer-Labor Political | 
eration, of which I served as chairman until anothe: 
ference was called in 1935, at which the Farmer-La! 
Federation became the American Commonwealth Feder 
tion. I continued to serve as chairman of this organizat 
until March of 1936, when it became plain that organiz 
labor belicved that the lines were drawn between str 
unintelligent reaction, as exemplified by the Rep 


Party, and Roosevelt’s realistic conservatism, which 
given labor the right to organize; this, it felt, was 


. 


step that must be protected at all costs. Under tl 
cumstances it was plain that if the Commonwealth | 
eration stayed in the field it would only play into the 
hands of the Coughlinites and other third-party fa 

The Federation, with its program of full producti 
was therefore dropped. 

From the vantage-point of the physical world of 
tomorrow it will be hard to understand how from 1932 
to 1940 there could have been a struggle between pur 
negation on the one side and a program calling for the 
stabilization of the economic system at half of its poten: 
tial capacity, with fully a third of the people completely 
on the outside, but this was in fact the issue that was 
posed. The great majority of liberals, together with 
leaders of labor, felt that they had no choice but to fig 
with might and main for what they clearly perceived t 


be only the lesser evil. 
THE OLD ALTERNATIVES ONCE MORE 
As the post-war world begins to come into perspective, 
it seems clear that an effort will be made again to force 
us to choose between the same alternatives, But liberals 
simply dare not permit themselves to be completely « 


maneuvered again. It is true that the alternatives will not 
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ly the same, but the essential strategic aspects of 
hoice will be the same. If a liberal President is 
1944 he will almost certainly have a Congress 
1ary as the present one. He will have very little 
to put across any essential parts of an affirmative 
1. By his veto power he might save the country 
me of the more ill-considered and unintelligent 
f such a Congress, but it is doubtful whether salvage 
kind would be worth while. The people would 
President and his Administration just as Mr. 
is now blaming the President, amid plaudits 
ertain liberals, for acts that should more properly 

d upon the reactionary majority in Congress. 
ther we have a Republican or a Democratic Presi- 
) the immediate post-war period will not be a mat- 
of great importance. Whichever party he belongs to, 
Chief Executive is almost certain to be much more 
in his economic and social outlook than the Con- 
th which he will have to work. In 1938 Congress 
drastic turn for the worse when some eighty 
1d midde-of-the-roaders were defeated by out- 
tionaries. In 1940, though Roosevelt was re- 


1 


the i eliminated some twelve or fifteen 
of-the-roaders, replacing them with con- 
"The uaea continued through 1942, when 

fair-to-middling Congressmen were replaced 
rvatives and isolationists, the Administration re- 
ntrol of the organization of the House by only 

The present Congress 1s considered the worst 
sat since the Reconstruction Congress in 1866 
Congress that is elected next year may be as bad as 


‘ or it may be worse; it certainly will not be a 


liberal President and a reactionary Congress the 

; ‘would feel called upon to come to the defense of 
President’s program no matter how conservative it 
be: it would certainly be more liberal than the 
im of an ultra-reactionary Congress. This is exactly 
ippened between 1932 and 1940. It seems to 

t historians of this period may well write that the 
hip of Mr. Roosevelt was mainly responsible for 
feat of Germany and Japan, But in order to gain 
ort of big business for the prosecution of the 
Administration has been obliged to make so 
ncessions to it that it does not seem possible that 
Roosevelt can now provide the leadership for an 
juate program of full employment in the post-war 
1 In the meantime, the war program has been 
1 on such a scale that the defeat of Germany and 
seems certain to be achieved whether there is a 
in Administration or not. On the domestic front 

al power from 1944 to 1949 will be in the 

ls of the Congress of the United States and not of the 
lent. On the basis cf his record from 1933 until 
Mr. Roosevelt in the post-war period would per- 
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mp The first complete ac- 
count of the reconquest of 
the Aleutians, by a crack 
INS reporter. A story of 
incredible hardships, ter- 
ror and American resource- 
fulness. $2.00 





a A violent story about 


A the sort of American quis- 
WG lings nailed by name in 
ew Under Cover. N. ¥. TIMES 


BOOK REVIEW: “A stinging 


novel of an American Hit 


| Mean 4 ler and his crew of ‘special- 
6 ists’ . . . illumined with 


BY LEWIS BROWNE 


humor and wisdom.” $2.50 





“Ie is remarkable, ter- 
7 memorable ...a 
real thriller.” — FANNY 
BUTCHER. “One of the fin- 
est novels of the Autumn.” 
— STERLING NORTH. ‘By 
any standards it is a tre 
mendous book.’’—BOSTON 
POST. $2.75 
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BY PAUL HUGHES 


lad ,) a> The kaleidoscopic 
eres story of a new kind of 
newspaper man — the re- 


porter with a camera. Sam- 
my is the press photogra- 
pher for whom the Presi- 
dent himself once delayed 
a train. $2.50 
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BY SAMMY SCHULMAN 


Edited by ROBERT CONSIDINE 


ew A smash hit from coast 
to coast .. . one of the big 
books of the year! N. Y. 
TIMES: “Breathlessly excit- 
ing, profoundly moving, 
genuinely inspiring.” A 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
Selection. $2.00 
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unemployment to ten million under even more diffi- 
cult circumstances than prevailed from 1933 to 1941. I 
his way because I feel that President Roose- 
ypportunity in March, 1933, because of 
his belief that proponents of large-scale public-works 
programs were guilty of ‘shallow thinking.’ 

It is quit e that Mr. Willkie would also be able 


to re ¢ unemployment to ten million. I base this state 


tor / r — 
ment not upon any public utterance by Mr. Willkie but 


rather upon the picture that Drew Pearson has given 
of him in his “off-the-record’’ talks to Republican 
leader 
If L po Var program were left to the collective intel- 
ligence possessed by the members of Congress, it seems 
to me almost certain that nployment would come to 
¢ cd t 
FULL EMPLOYMENT WILL BENEFIT MANY GROUPS 
In t f ( it | I possible to persuade various 
rroups in our socicty which vould benefit from a “full- 
my ment” program that despite rivalry and bitterness 
in the past there exist the basis for cooperative political 
It sl relatively easy to persuade labor of 
terest ina ful ployment program, because work- 
r pcople kn that from 67 to 70 per cent of the total 
national income is paid out in the form of wages. The 
rtant thing 1s that th im should be around $143,- 


000,000,000 as in 1943 and not $42,000,000,000 as in 
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to the farmers of the country, for farmers receive r 
10 per cent of the total national income. Thou 
help may be harder to get as employment ri 
farmer's economic interest is directly dependent 
size of the national income 

Small business men, professional men, and men 
service trades, all have their eggs in the same bas! 
large national income offers them the only possib! 
anty against being combed out in the post-war work 

Big business men, collectively, are not primarily 
ested in making a profit. This group, which migh 
accurately be termed the economic-monopoly g1 
more interested in political power than in imnmx 
profits, for it knows that in the long run economic « 
trol depends upon political control. Even if the to 
tional income should be reduced to half its p 
amount, this group would be able to survive, and 
earn some profits as well as pay executive salar 
members would rather see a low national incom 
themselves at the controls than a high national ir 
with responsibility shared with the government. B: 
a low national income would automatically solv« 
troublesome problems by eliminating a lot of 
string business men as competitors and permitting 


ther consolidation of economic power. 


LABOR’'S ROLE IN THE FIGHT FOR FULL EMPLOYM 


One of the important books of the last few years is 


The Tragedy of European Labor” by Adolf Sturm: 

It is Mr. Sturmthal’s thesis that European labor made 3 
great mistake in carrying over the philosophy at 
approach of trade unionism to the political front. T! 
result was that the leaders of labor were never al 
think in terms of the bold and comprehensive prog: 
that might have provided a solution to their prob 
they could not act with sufficient boldness to app 
the imagination of people outside the trade unions 
labor leaders they had always fought with employers ! 
a little gain here and a little concession there. 
they moved to the political front they continued 
act in the same way. This description of European 1a! 
applies equally well to American labor, but it must os 
added that in Europe labor had many excuses for 


+ 


failure that do not exist here. 
The steady trend toward conservatism in rural A 


+ 


ica since 1936 makes it very clear that the farmers of 


the United States have been completely estranged {ret 


The constant emphasis on strikes 


labor’s cause. 
press and radio is even having the effect of causing m 
in the service to feel hostile toward labor. Their hostiit 
will probably vanish, however, as soon as the met 
demobilized and have reestablished their old contact 
It even appears that a majority of the members 0! 
labor unions do not have a great deal of confidence 10 
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litical leadership. In a Gallup poll pub lished 


0, 1943, people in the lower income groups 


< 


1 1 } 
et + * 
1 wnetner icy 


would prefer rule by big busi- 
by labor unions. Of this group, which was 
predominantly of union members, 33 per cent 
uld favor rule by big business, 34 per cent 
labor, and 33 per cent were undecided. A 
ult was obtained when labor-union members 
ked after the passage of the Smith-Connally bill 
they believed that labor unions ought to make 
utions to political campaigns. Twenty-four per 
inion members expressed themselves affirma- 

8 per cent in the negative, and 18 per cent 
now.’ The results of these two polls tie to- 
very well. If the members of organized labor do 
that their leaders have any worth-while polit- 
gram, no purpose would be served in permit- 
leaders to make contributions to political 

rns. It also follows that if the labor movement 
does not have a political program that can gain 
port of its own membership, it does not have a 
that can be expected to arouse any particular 
ism on the part of farmers, members of the 
forces, or people with a middle-class point of 
program that is called for now is not one that 
iturally out of labor's trade-union experiences. 
gram must be much broader, so extensive that 

vin over not only the great majority of wage- 

ut also a majority of the farmers and white- 
workers. Above all, it must gain the enthusiastic 

f the generation that fought the war. An agree- 

be reached if there is first an understanding 

ts involved. Those facts are: (1) that we have 

tive capacity that will enable us to fix in ad- 

the extent of our national income at any point up 
$200,000,000,000; (2) that this cannot be done by 
nature take its course, but only by putting in 
ration a program adequately designed to accomplish 


ct; (3) that all classes and groups within the 


intry, except economic monopoly, will be benefited. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1944 


Most of the public-opinion polls that have been taken 


the past year indicate that the American people 


support a fourth term for the present Adminis- 
f the outcome of the war were still in doubt; 
at they would be against a fourth term by a two- 

yority if the war were over. While the war 
still be in progress in the Pacific a year from now, 
dications are that the back of the Axis will be 


n by then. It would be reasonable to expect, 


fore, that the President himself might not fare any 
r at the polls next November than would oth 


ididates on his party ticket. For 1944 would not be 











Here’s an Answer 


- > 7 4 = e¢ 
to doubters and all others who th 


America will never be able to use her full 
F productive power in the postwar world— 


STUART CHASE 


asks and answers 
the crucial question 


WHERE’S THE 
© MONEY 
COMING FROM? 


PROBLEMS OF POSTWAR FINANCE 


STUART CHASE in the brilliant, incisive 


style for which he 1s famous, looks money 
{ matters squarely in the face. He gives his 
views as to how we can manage our 


finances, governmental and private, to 
bring our enormous productive power in- 
to play, handle our postwar national debt 
and build the postwar America of full 


1 employment and full production 
j 
oe Tf you haven't yet read 
—— WHEN = Stuart Chase’stwoearlier 
= THE WAR = reports, by all means get: $ 
ENDS == THE ROAD WE ARE 


oO] 


TRAVELING 
GOALS FOR AMERICA 





And what of our Allies? 


The first comprehensive account of what the 

nations fighting the Axis are planning for their 

own internal development. Chapters include 

Great Britain, Soviet Union, China, Australa, 

Latin America, Canada and Governments-in 
exile. 


POSTWAR PLANS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


| By LEWIS L. LORWIN 
320 pages @ Ready Nov. 22 © $2.50 


Get these books at your bookseller or order from 
J 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 
a! 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y, 
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BROADWAY COMPANY of 75 


COMING TO THE 


NEW YORK 
CITY CENTER 


of MUSIC 
and DRAMA 


Dec. 25 


8 WEEKS ONLY 
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Net proceeds to 
National CIO 
War Relief Fund 














VICTORY 1S NOT ENOUGH 


The Strategy for a Lasting Peace 


by Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer 


This stimulating book opposes the comfortable 
belief that peace can be secured if only we avoid 
the mistakes of the last peace. The author is espe- 
cially qualified to write on the shape of the post- 
war world by reason of his years of experience as 
a foreign correspondent and member of the staff 


of the League of Nations. Just published. $3.00 





2nd Large Printing 








AGENDA FOR 
A POSTWAR WORLD 


by J. B. Condliffe 


"The basis for a good peace . . . lucid, forceful, 
hard-headed. Its essence needs to be repe ate d daily 
until the end of the war: Peace begins at home.” 

lhe Nation. 
Peace’ written in the future tense, instead of in the 


"An ‘Economic Consequences of the 


past tense when it is too late."—N. Y. Times 


Book Review. 2nd Large Printing. 2.50 
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“BOOKS THAT LIVE” 
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a repetition of 1940, when so many candidates seeking 
reelection on the Republican ticket seemed to be com. 
pletely confused about who this nation’s enemies re,}), 
were, 

Many liberals believe that a fourth term is necessary 
if we are to win the peace. Unfortunately, however, 
will be easy for the opposition to present the issue qs 
if it were one between practical idealism and visionary 
idealism. And the Administration’s program will be po- 
litically unrealistic unless we achieve full employment 
at home. The policies of world reconstruction advocated 
by Mr. Wallace, for example, presuppose a domestic 
program of full employment. Divorced from such a do. 
mestic program, they could not win and would not de. 
serve to win. 

The results of recent elections in Australia and Op. 
tario suggest that a program calling for economic democ- 
racy at home and economic aid to political democrag 
abroad might win general approval even though the 
necessary educational foundation for such a program 
has not been laid. Waging a campaign on these issue 
would constitute the best kind of political education. If 
the issues could be posed in the 1944 campaign, it would 
be clear from then on that economic democracy was the 
alternative to economic monopoly. In an understanding 
of this fact lies the hope of an eventual revolution by 
consent. 

In the time that remains it should still be possible to 
place on the ballot in the non-poll-tax states a slate of 
delegates to the Democratic National Convention com: 
mitted to write into the Democratic Party platform a 
program that would call for “full employment” at hom 
and a peace designed to permit the peoples of the world 
to achieve economic democracy. From this point the fight 
could be carried into the various Congressional elections 
in the fall. 

Labor could well afford to spend a large sum to pro 
mote such a program. Win or lose, the campaign would 
help to define the issues on which the hopes of organ: 
ized labor must finally rest. Viewed from the narrower 
perspective of 1944, this type of campaign would cer 
tainly have a far better chance of success than the Demo 


cratic campaign that is now under way. 
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